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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT,  AN 
ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THE  DATE  IS  MARCH 
6,  1970.   THE  PLACE  IS  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
WITH  DR.  HARRY  L.  CASE,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
NOW  WITH  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  suggest  we  start  with  a  little  background 
before  getting  to  TVA  experience.  Perhaps  we  could  start 
with  place,  date  of  birth  and  then  get  a  little  about  early- 
life  and  education  and  experience,  then  we'll  get  into  TVA. 

DR.  CASE:         All  right.   I  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on 
September  25,  1907.  My  father  was  an  engineer  and  moved 
around  quite  a  bit.  However,  the  greater  part  of  my 
schooling  was  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  the  Landsdowne 
Public  School  and  the  Landsdowne  High  School.   I  graduated 
from  Landsdowne  in  1924.   I  was  valedictorian  of  the  class 
and  captain  of  the  tennis  team.  Those  were  my  only  dis- 
tinctions that  I  know  of. 

My  father  being  a  Cornellian — sent  me  to  Cornell, 


DR.  CASE:         though  I  missed  one  year  because  I  was  very 
(Cont'd.) 

young  and  worked  as  an  office  boy  in  a  leather  company  in 

Philadelphia.   I  expected  to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  to  be 

on  the  tennis  team  at  Cornell.   I  did  neither.   I  joined 

the  fraternity  which  my  brother  had  joined  before  me.  The 

fraternity  was  anxious  to  see  the  members  in  activities  so 

they  sent  me  out  for  the  competition  for  the  Cornell  Daily 

Sun.   I  was  elected  to  the  Sun  and  in  due  course  became  the 

editor-in-chief.  My  scholarly  activity  declined  from  a 

straight  "A"  in  my  first  quarter  to  just  about  a  passing 

grade  by  the  time  I  got  out. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  year  did  you  graduate? 


DR.  CASE: 


Twenty-nine,  majoring  in  history  and  government, 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  was  not  a  particularly  good  year  to 
graduate. 


DR.  CASE:         No,  but  one  of  my  fraternity  brothers  was  the 

business  manager  for  the  Cornell  Sun.  That  was  the  fiftieth- 
the  next  year  would  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Cornell  Sun — so  we  decided  to  stay  around  there  and  get  out 
an  anniversary  number  of  the  Sun,  which  we  did,  entitled 
"A  Half  Century  At  Cornell." 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  it  was  then  time  to  go  to  work.   I  had 
(Cont'd.) 

really  learned  very  little  at  college  except  journalism.   I 

spent  most  of  my  time  at  the  newspaper  and  at  miscellaneous 

other  extracurricular  activities.   I  went  to  Chicago  to  work 

for  the  City  Press.   I  had  a  friend  who  had  a  friend  there. 

But  I  wasn't  a  journalist  and  it  didn't  take  long  to  discover 

that.  There  was  a  difference  between  college  journalism  and 

real  life  journalism.  And  so  I  decided  that  I  had  better  go 

back  to  school. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  that  about  1930  or  '31? 

DR.  CASE:         This  was  '30.   I  had  this  big — not  so  big  this 
continuing  interest  in  the  studious  life,  which  I  had  for- 
gotten about  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  And  I  thought, 
well  I  hadn't  learned  anything  in  college,  there  must  be 
something  there.   I  had  better  go  back  and  try  again.  So  I 
really,  more  or  less,  started  over  again  as  a  candidate  for 
the  PhD.   I  decided  there  was  no  use  wasting  time  on  a 
masters  in  political  science.  Well,  after  many  trials  and 
tribulations,  including  by  that  time  my  father's  company 
going  broke,  I  was  on  my  own.   I  did  a  lot  of  odd  jobs  to  make 
a  living.   I  had  one  fellowship  and  in  due  course  I  got  my 
degree,  which,  although  I  started  to  spend  all  of  my  time  in 
political  science,  turned  out  to  be  a  thesis  in  the  theory  of 
education.  So,  I  actually  took  my  degree  in  education,  having 


DR.  CASE: 
(Cont'd.) 


taking  one  course  in  education  in  my  life. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Now,  that  was  a  masters  degree.  .  . 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  it  was  a  graduate — this  was  a  doctorate 
degree. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  was  your  disertation  finished  then? 


DR.  CASE:         June,  in  1934.   It  took  me  four  years  altogether 
because  I  got  married  half  way  through  and  that  disrupted  my 
academic  life  a  little  bit  I  am  sure.  Anyway,  here  we  were 
with  a  PhD  and  nothing  else  in  the  midst  of  the  depression. 
My  family  had  always  been  very  tightly  knit  and  they  had 
always  led  us  to  believe  that  we  could  always  come  home  when 
ever  we  wanted  to  and  for  how  ever  long  we  wanted.  So,  I 
went  home  with  my  wife.  And  in  a  couple  of  months  got 
employment  in  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  teaching 
a  variety  of  subjects,  from  psychology  to  how  to  take  Civil 
Service  examinations,  in  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  Illinois. 
Before  I  was  finished,  I  was  head  of  the  project  for  a  short 
time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  in  the  summer  of  1934? 


DR.  CASE: 


Yes.   It  was  '34  and  '35.  We  went  in  the  summer 


DR.  CASE:         of  '34.  There  were  no  classes  in  the  summer  of 
(Cont'd.) 

*35  and  meantime  one  of  my  students  in  one  of  my  courses,  who 

was  director  of  personnel  at  the  John  Deere  Harvester  Company, 

said,  "don't  you  want  to  come  and  work  for  John  Deere?  We 

are  building  up — we're  hiring  now."  Things  were  beginning  to 

pick  up.  Federal  money  was  coming  into  agriculture  and 

coming  into  the  farm  machinery  business.  Things  were  beginning 

to  come  to  life  in  the  Tri-Cities  area.  So  I  worked  that 

summer  as  a  light  assemblyman  in  the  John  Deere  Harvester 

Company,  never  making  above  a  day's  wage  because  Mr.  Ardohl, 

the  personnel  director,  had  given  instructions  to  the  forman 

that  I  was  there  mainly  because  I  wanted  to  learn  and  not 

because  I  wanted  the  money.  This  didn't  happen  to  be  true. 

But  every  time  I  got  so  I  knew  a  job,  they  always  had  me  moved 

to  another  one  so  I  never  made  more  than  thirty-six  cents  an 

hour. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  consider  remaining  with  the  company? 

DR.  CASE:  No.  No,  this  was  just  a  way  of  having  something 
to  do  and  earning  a  little  money  because  I  was  living  at  home 
and  by  this  time  the  baby  had  arrived.   I  needed  it. 

Well,  I  had  a  friend  in  graduate  school  who  had 
gone  to  work  in  Washington  with  the  National  Resourses  Committee. 
He  took  it  upon  himself,  being  a  very  conservative  Republican 


DR.  CASE:         type,  that  his  duty  was  to  get  employment  for 

(Cont'd.) 

as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could,  although  I  think  he  con- 
sidered them  qualified  also.  Then  a  friend  got  me  placed  in 
the  National  Resources  Committee  which  was  set  up  under 
Clarence  Dylestna  in  Cincinnati.  The  chief  researcher  in 
that  was  from  Texas,  Roscoe  Martin.   I  worked  with  him.  He 
had  to  stay  on  for  a  while  after  our  project  was  over,  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  to  Texas,  the  University  of 
Texas,  to  be  acting  director  of  his  institute  for  municipal 
affairs  at  the  University.  This  I  did  in  January,  1937.   I 
had  been  there  about  two  months  when  I  got  a  telegram — a  long 
telegram — from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   It  was  collect 
because  they  had  had  my  address  and  my  wife's  in  Auburn,  New 
York  and,  of  course,  the  forwarding  was  charged  to  me.   It 
was  about  five  dollars  and  it  struck  me  as  an  awful  lot  of 
money  for  a  telegram.   I  was  making  twenty-one  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  minus  two  percent  which  they  discounted  when  they 
cashed  the  script  they  paid  you  in. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:     That  was  the  University  of  Texas? 

DR.  CASE:         The  University  of  Texas,  yes.  Well,  they  wanted 
me  to  come  to  Knoxville  for  an  interview.  The  telegram  was 
from  Mr.  Slover.   I  telegraphed  back  that  I  couldn't  come  to 
Knoxville.   I  had  just  come  to  Texas  and  it  was  a  long  way 
off,  but  I  was  interested.  They  wrote  back  a  long  letter 


DR.  CASE:         telling  me  all  about  the  position  in  question  and 
(Cont'd.) 

ended  up  by  saying  that  I  might  consider  this  an  offer  of 

employment,  which  I  did. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  month  was  that? 

DR.  CASE:         That  was  in  March. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  were  your  duties  at  the  University  of  Texas? 
Were  you  teaching  or  administration.  .  • 

DR.  CASE:         No.  There  was  no  teaching.   It  was — actually — 
about  all  I  did — being  acting  director  didn't  amount  to  an 
anthill.  But  I  completed  a  research  study  which  had  been  begun 
on  municipal  libraries  in  the  state  of  Texas.   And  I  finished 
that  and  published  it  under  my  name  as — well,  the  University 
of  Texas  published  it  as  "Municipal  Libraries  in  Texas." 

Well,  Roscoe  was  broad-minded  and  he  let  me  go 
on  short  notice  because  there  really  wasn't  much  of  a  future 
at  Texas  anyway.  The  position  offered  was  assistant  class- 
ification investigator.   I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  of 
classification  investigation  or  of  classification  up  to  that 
point — personnel  classification,  I  mean.  And  I  think  this  is 
interesting  and  this  particular  point  would  be  interesting. 
Maybe  you  have  included  in  your  other  interviews,  how  did  you 
happen  to  go  to  TVA?  Perhaps  you  have  covered  this  with  a 


DR.  CASE:         number  of  people  but  it  is  an  interesting 
(Cont'd.) 

question.   It  throws  light  on  the  personnel  policies  and  the 

nature  of  TVA  to  some  extent. 


In  1936,  in  the  summer  sometime,  when  I  was  in 
Washington,  I  had  read  an  article  by  Stuart  Chase,  which 
was  either  in  the  Nation  or  the  New  Republic  about  the  TVA. 
I  thought  to  my  self,  "that  sounds  like  an  interesting 
organization  and  an  interesting  program."  And  then  I  thought 
no  more  about  it  because  I  was  engaged  and  I  didn't  know  how 
long  my  job  was  going  to  last  then.  But  along  toward  the 
end  of  '36,  I  decided  I  was  going  to  have  to  look  around 
because  this  job  was  going  to  run  out.  Now,  this  is  before 
Martin  had  asked  me  to  go  to  Texas.  So  I  had  written  to  three 
Federal  agencies:  the  Social  Security  Administration  was  one, 
the  TVA  was  the  second,  and  I  can't  remember  what  the  third 
was.  And  I  had  offered  my  qualifications  in  entirely  different 
lights  in  the  three  applications.   In  one  of  them  I  offered 
myself  as  a  researcher.   Again,  I  can't  remember  what  the  other 
was  but  one  was  personnel  administration.   I  had  made  some 
kind  of  a  case,  though  it  would  not  have  been  convincing  to 
a  personnel  expert  today,  that  I  might  be  qualified  to  do 
personnel  work  due  to  the  various  kinds  of  things  I  had  done. 
I  had  a  fair  amount  of  education.  That  helped  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  that  the  approach  you  made  to  TVA? 


DR.  CASE:         Yes.  That  was  the  approach  I  made  to  TVA.  This 
is  a  coincidence  you  understand. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes. 

DR.  CASE:         That  it  was  with  TVA  which  I  had  suggested  I  would 
qualify  as  a  personnel  man. 

Well,  the  system  of  personnel  analysis  as  it  was 
begin  done  then  in  the  TVA,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
was  what  they  call  an  open  register.  That  is  to  say,  they 
didn't  classify  people  minutely  as  the  Civil  Service  tends  to 
do.  But  they  classified  people  in  much  broader  categories  so 
that  they  could  find  a  man  like  me,  who  really  didn't  have  any 
specific  qualifications  in  personnel  administration.  They 
would  say,  "well,  this  guy  might  make  a  personnel  man.  He 
seems  to  think  so.  Maybe  he  would." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  know  anything  about  this  policy  of  TVA 
then  before  you  applied? 

DR.  CASE:  No.  Nothing.  I  knew  nothing  about  TVA  except 
what  Stuart  Chase  had  written.  I  think  there  was  more  than 
one  article  but  it  didn't  go  into  this  kind  of  thing.  So  I 
arrived  on  March  16,  1937  as  a  classification — as  assistant 
classification  investigator — at  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  a 


10 


DR.  CASE: 
(Cont'd.) 

days. 


year,  which  was  really  a  lot  of  money  in  those 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
arrived? 


Did  you  know  what  the  position  involved  when  you 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  had  had  this  moderately  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Slover  which  had  described  the  position,  yes.  Yes,  I 
knew  something  about  it.   I  might  mention  here  the  fact  that, 
of  the  various  people  that  you  have  interviewed  or  will 
interview,  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  very  last  to  have  been 
employed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Yes.  The  ones  in  this  area  certainly.   Let's 
see.  What  month  and  year  did  you  arrive  in  Knoxville? 


DR.  CASE:         March  16,  1937.  John  Oliver  was  employed  five 
years  later.  But  I  think  of  all  the  people  that  we  have 
mentioned  so  far  no  other  ones  were  employed  that  late.  They 
were  all  there.  So  I  really  was  a  late  comer  and  the 
organization  was  well  started.   It  had  been  going,  you  see, 
for  almost  four  years,  three  and  a  half  years.  But  a  lot  had 
happened  in  that  time.  An  awful  lot  had  happened  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Congressional  investigation  of  the  Board 
was  just  getting  under  way  in  Knoxville  about  the  time  we 
arrived  there.  But  I  have  already  mentioned  a  couple  of  first 
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DR.  CASE:         impressions.  My  very  first  impression  was  on 
(Cont'd.) 

the  train.  We  came  up  on  the  train  from  Austin  by  way  of 

Memphis.  Between  Memphis  and  Sheffield  there  was  somebody 
aboard,  a  lady  whose  son  worked  for  TVA.   She  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  organization  he 
worked  for.  When  we  stopped  at  Muscle  Shoals,  I  noticed  on 
a  number  of  the  automobiles  a  big  sign.  The  licence  plate  about 
that  big  with  letters  about  that  high  that  said,  TVA.   I  said, 
"my  goodness,  this  is  quite  an  organization  to  have  their  own 
automobiles  and  their  own  licences."  This  was  one  of  the 
very  first  impressions  that  I  had.  And  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  TVA  very  assiduously  avoided  associating 
itself  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  So  if  you 
look  in  the  phone  book  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  you 
won't  find  it  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  You 
find  it  under  "T".  This  was  just  a  little  sample  of  the 
individuality  which  the  TVA  always  cultivated  in  the  arms 
length  posture  that  it  always  maintained  vis-a-vis  U.  S. 
government. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Had  you  traveled  through  that  part  of  the  South 
before? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  were  your  impressions  of  the  country  side? 
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DR.  CASE:         Well,  it  was  very  poor.  Sheffield  was  a  dis- 
reputable place.  Decatur  was  worse.  Scottsboro  was  worse 
than  that.  The  country  side  was  poor.   It  was  obviously 
poor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  saw  evidence  of  erosion  I  suppose? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes.  Yes.   Yes,  very  much  so.  The  appearance 
of  poverty  and  underdevelopment  was  noticable,  although  I 
can't  say  that  these  were  the  things  that  I  was  noticing  on 
this  train  trip.   I  noticed  them  there  afterwards. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  felt  like  President  Roosevelt  meant  then,  I 
suppose,  by  the  portion  of  the  nation  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
ill-housed? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes,  I  think  so.   I  assumed  it  anyway.  Well,  I 
went  to  work  in  personnel.  We  were  uncomfortably  housed. 
Those  of  us  in  classification  were  all  bunched  together  in 
one  part  of  a  room.  Well,  the  whole  floor  was  one  big  room 
and  the  whole  personnel  division  was  on  this  floor.  There 
were  offices  around  the  outside  but  classification  didn't 
really  have  any  offices.  We  were  all  just  sitting  at  desks. 
We  didn't  even  have  our  own  telephones.   I  mean  there  were 
about  three  telephones  for  the  classification  staff,  which 
included  about  eight  people  at  the  time.   And  the  traffic  back 
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DR.  CASE:         and  forth  by  our  desk — people  going  to  the  can 
(Cont'd.) 

from  other  parts  of  the  department  and  so  on.   It  was  more 

or  less  continuous.  Our  working  conditions  were  not  ideal. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  did  you  find  your  duties  to  be  when  you 
arrived? 

DR.  CASE:         I  was  put  to  work  almost  immediately.   I  guess 
at  least  by  the  second  day  I  was  at  work  doing  the  job. 
There  was  no  orientation.   I  reported  and  was  processed  for 
employment  by  an  employment  officer  as  they  called  it.  He 
was  a  very  unimpressive  Tennessean,  nice  enough  fellow.  Then 
I  was  turned  over  to  Carl  Richey,  who  was  the  head  of  class- 
ification. He  was  also  the  head  of  the  field  officers  for 
the  personnel  division.  We  had  a  field  office  in  Chattanooga, 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  each  of  the  construction  projects.  There 
were  two  or  three  or  four  construction  projects  under  way  by 
that  time.   So  Richey  wore  two  hats.  And  he  was  a  very 
logical,  organized,  methodical  individual.  He  had  two  offices 
and  he  spent  the  morning  in  his  office  in  classification  and 
the  afternoon  in  his  office  in  field  work  and  he  didn't  let 
the  appointments  get  mixed  up  or  anything. 

There  was  a  principal  classification  investigator- 
as  unimpressive  as  the  employment  officer — he  was  a  mild  man 
who  had  had  some  experience  in  personnel  classification  in  the 
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DR.  CASE:         U.  S.  Government.  He  was  probably  the  only  man 
(Cont'd.) 

in  classification  who  had  had  any  experience  in  classification 

at  that  time,  I  mean  when  they  were  hired.  The  rest  of  the 

people,  however,  were  bright  people,  a  very  sharp  bunch  of 

young  people,  who  had  been  hired  more  or  less  the  way  I  had, 

I  assumed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Do  you  think  their  lack  of  professional  personnel 
experience  was  a  handicap  in  any  way?  And  was  yours? 

DR.  CASE:         No.   I  don't  really  think  so.   In  the  first 

place,  personnel  technology  had  not  been  highly  advanced  by 
1937  anyway.  But  the  technical  aspects  of  personnel  work  are 
not  really  profound  anyway,  in  my  opinion.   So,  I  don't  think 
this  was  it.   It  was  possibly  an  advantage  in  the  long  run. 
However,  since  they  knew  nothing  about  personnel  classification, 
except  what  Mr.  Smith  knew,  they  were  trying  to  follow  the 
classification  standards  developed  by  the  Federal  Service. 
And  the  Bible  was  a  big  fat  book  called,  PCB-14:  Personnel 
Classification  Board  Document,  with  specifications  for  positions 
in  the  Federal  Service.  And  when  a  position  was  to  be  class- 
ified, we  had  two  authorities  to  refer  to.  One  was  the 
authority  of  comparable  positions  which  had  already  been 
classified.   (INTERRUPTION) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Now.  Why  did  they  rely  so  much  on  PCB-14?   I 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      thought  the  different  policy  had  already  been 

(Cont'd.) 

established  in  the  type  under  which  you  were  hired.  Class- 
ification in  broad  areas. 


DR.  CASE:         There  was  a  classification  of  applicants.  The 

system  of  classifying  applicants  or  classifying  qualifications 
wasn't  the  same  as  the  system  for  classifying  positions.   In 
fact,  there  were  some  marked  and,  early,  I  thought  there  were 
unfortunate  differences  between  them.  So,  they  had  the  Authority 
of  Precedent  as  one  authority  and  the  other  was  PCB-14.  And 
in  classifying  a  position,  we  would  ordinarily  write  a 
memorandum  referring  to  these  two  but  we  really  didn't  know 
much  about  the  Federal  Service.   So,  we  were  dealing  with 
abstraction  to  a  considerable  extent  when  we  came  to  citing 
the  service. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      In  retrospect,  do  you  consider  that  a  disadvantage — 
to  have  known  so  little  about  Federal  Service — in  your 
personnel  policy? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  Again  I  would  say  no  to  that.  We  soon  got 
away  from  this.   And  I  think,  if  I  may  boast  a  bit,  I  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  You  have  to  remember  that  the 
people  who  were  coming  into  TVA  were  mostly  not  government 
people.  Hardly  any  of  them  had  had  any  exposure  to  the 
Federal  system  of  personnel  administration  and  a  lot  of  them 
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DR.  CASE:         were  engineers  and  people  working  for  engineers. 
(Cont'd.) 

And  these  people  didn't  understand  personnel  classification. 

They  didn't  see  the  necessity  for  it.  They  felt,  by  and  large, 
that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  improper  interference  with 
their  discretion  to  do  the  job  in  the  way  they  wanted  to  do 
it.  There  was  a  reason  for  unsing  this  PCB  book  at  the  start; 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  nothing,  you  see.  They  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  make  any  kind  of  a  case  for  classifying 
positions  at  all.   So,  I  think  in  the  very  early  days,  they 
did  what  they  probably  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  any  kind  of 
a  personnel  classification  plan  organized.  And  I  shouldn't 
be  too  critical  of  this  because,  as  I  said,  I  came  in  after 
they  had  laid  some  of  the  ground  work.  By  then  many  of  the 
supervisors — whether  you  were  a  chief  engineer  or  a  chief 
clerk,  we  used  the  generic  term  supervisor — had  been  re- 
luctantly presuaded  that  they  had  to  live  with  a  classification 
system  and  they  began  to  see  that  there  were  some  advantages 
in  it.  Specifically,  deciding  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay 
people.  That  was  the  main  consideration. 

The  Act,  you  recall,  says  only  that  we  would  be 
free  of  the  Federal  personnel  system  and  that  no  person  could 
be  paid  more  than  a  member  of  the  board.  This  is  all  it  says, 
incidentally.   So  the  whole  thing  was  wide  open.  They  could 
have  decided  to  pay  everybody  the  same  as  the  members  of  the 
board,  legally. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Had  the  directors  made  the  decision  earlier  to 
attempt  to  keep  salaries  in  line  with  those  paid  in  the 
region  generally? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  on  that  point  again  referring  to  the  Act, 
it  said  that,  "the  laborers  and  mechanics  shall  be  paid  the 
rate  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  with  due  regard  to  rates 
arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining."  This  is  the  language, 
or  virtually  the  language,  of  the  Act.  So  the  policy  and  the 
Act  was  different,  you  see,  for  so  called  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Now  most  of  our  employees  were  laborers  and 
mechanics,  numerically,  and  this  was  an  entirely  different 
set  of  problems.  We  did  not  try  to  apply  that  principle, 
although  we  could  have  two  prefessional  and  clerical  employees, 
especially  prefessional.  For  one  very  good  reason,  most  of 
these  positions  were  new  to  the  Valley. 

In  many  of  the  fields,  you  couldn't  have  found 
comparable  positions  in  these  large  ranges  of  classifications 
we  had.  They  simply  wouldn't  have  been  there.   So  that  was 
not  a  feasible  alternative.  Also,  the  Board's  salaries  were 
set  at  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  initial  Act.  This  had  an 
upward  pulling  effect,  considering  what  people  were  making 
in  those  days,  on  the  salary  structure  for  the  professional 
and  administrative  positions.  They  didn't  want  to  have  the 
board  here  at  ten  thousand  dollars  and  here  a  man,  who  is 
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DR.  CASE:         heard  of  a  major  department,  making  four  thousand, 
(Cont'd.) 

which  he  probably  already  would  have  been  making  if  he  had 

been  working  in  Knoxville  or  Chattanooga  at  that  time.  So  they 
were  paying  more  than  that  and,  of  course,  they  were  drawing 
on  a  nationwide  recruitment  source.  You  could  buy  people 
for  almost  nothing  in  those  days.  Nevertheless,  these  were 
not  the  highest  salaries  that  these  men  had  received,  so  many 
of  them  had  already  received  salaries  well  above  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  had  an  effect  on  what  you  would  offer.   Al- 
though in  the  very  beginning,  as  Reeves  said  yesterday,  Gordon 
Clapp  came  in  at  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  dollars.   I  think 
Red  Wagner,  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board,  came  in  at 
either  sixteen- twenty  or  eighteen  hundred.   Louis  Van  Mol,  who 
became  General  Manager,  I  think,  came  in  at  sixteen-twenty. 
But  they  were  sub-professional  positions  when  those  men  came 
in. 

Well,  the  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most  as  I 
came  in  was  this  indefinable  dynamic  quality  about  the 
organization.   It  is  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  specific  man- 
ifestations of  it.  For  one  thing,  nobody  was  complaining  about 
the  program.   Everybody  seemed  to  be  happy.   Everybody  seemed 
to  have  jobs  to  do  and  seemed  to  be  doing  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Could  you  deal  with  a  few  more  characteristics  of 
this  indefinable  thing  you  noticed?   I  know  that  you  have  seen 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      other  government  agencies  since  and  I  believe 
(Cont'd.) 

you  have  changed  your  opinion  of  TVA.  What  was  it  that  made 

the  service  seem  unique  to  the  people  there? 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  have  tried  to  analyze  this  in  my  book  on 
personnel  policy  in  TVA.   In  the  first  chapter  and  in  the 
last  chapter  I  have  undertaken  briefly  to  put  my  finger  on 
some  of  the  causes.  However,  these  are  reflective  and  not 
initial  reactions  that  I  am  now  trying  to  put  my  mind  to.   I 
think  one  thing  that  was  obvious  to  everyone  was  that  we  had 
a  job  to  do.  We  knew  what  it  was.  This  is  discussed  there 
in  the  book.  The  program  was  visible  and  understandable, 
broad  but  simple.  And  the  fact  that  we  were  building  things, 
I  think,  was  extremely  important.  An  organization  which  is 
physically  building  things  has  a  great  advantage  in  morale 
over  an  organization,  generally  speaking,  that  is  dealing 
with  abstractions,  keeping  records.  You  don't  feel  the  pro- 
gress. Now,  in  order  to  see  things  going  on,  of  course,  you 
had  to  get  out  of  Knoxville  to  some  extent  because  we  were  not 
building  in  Knoxville.  We  were  building  in  various  places 
around  the  Valley.   I  was  extremely  fortunate  in  getting  an 
assignment  which  I  asked  for.   It  involved  the  classification 
of  some  of  the  positions  at  construction  jobs.   I  was  not  an 
engineer.   I  couldn't  classify  engineering  jobs  but  I  did  take 
on  the  clerical,  the  accounting,  the  storekeeping,  warehousing 
and  timekeeping.   All  of  those  kinds  of  jobs  were  given  to  me 
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DR.  CASE:         as  the  "expert"  classification  investigator. 
(Cont'd.) 

And  this  meant,  thank  God,  going  to  the  jobs,  staying  for  a 

week  at  Hiwassee,  going  to  Muscle  Shoals  frequently,  getting 

out  where  the  work  was  being  done.  So  I  had  the  advantages 

here  which  everybody  didn't  have  to  the  same  extent.   I  was 

living  with  the  construction  people  part  of  my  time.   I  saw 

the  dynamic  spirit  of  construction  jobs,  especially  well 

organized  ones  such  as  these  were.  And  beautifully  designed 

as  they  were. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  much  did  you  travel?  How  much  time  did  you 
spend  at  construction  areas? 

DR.  CASE:         Oh,  I  suppose  I  spent  a  quarter  of  my  time  driving 
a  TVA  car  or  taking  the  Southern  Railroad  at  night  to  run  down 
to  Muscle  Shoals  or  Chattanooga.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  impressed  me  and  I  guess  I  should  talk  about  what  im- 
pressed me.  The  people,  of  course  with  some  exceptions,  were 
all  obviously  interested  in  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
serious  about  their  work  and  most  of  them  were  very  bright 
people.  Not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  about  the  quality  of  the  people  you  were 
recruiting  after  your  arrival  in  '37- '38?  Were  you  still 
getting  the  same  quality  of  personnel  that  TVA  had  earlier? 
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DR.  CASE:         Yes,  we  were,  I  think.  The  rate  of  recruiting 
declined,  of  course,  because  the  big  job  of  recruiting  was 
done  before  I  got  there,  although  in  classification  there  were 
building  up  when  I  came  in.   And  there  were  at  least  two  people, 
no  I  guress  three,  employed  in  classification  more  or  less 
around  the  same  time  I  was.   In  the  area  that  I  was  immediately 
exposed  to  there  wasn't  really  a  lot  of  recruiting  going  on 
from  '37  to  '39.  But  they  still  had  this  great  store  of  really 
good  people  who  had  applied  by  the  thousands  in  the  very 
beginning  of  TVA  in  the  files,  although  those  things  gradually 
get  out  of  date  of  course. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      So  you  had  the  qualified  personnel  already  employed 
and  the  files  of  others  you  could  refer  to? 

DR.  CASE:         Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  your  quality  change  much?  Did  they  become 
more  clearly  outlined  while  you  served  in  classification? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  the  classification  system  changed  while  I 

was  there  and,  as  I  said,  I  had  something  to  do  with  that.  One 
of  the  very  good  things  about  Carl  Richey  was  that  he  believed 
in  delegating  responsibility  and  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  And 
he  backed  up  his  people.  We  were  little  fellows,  or  at  least 
the  the  Chief  Engineer  of  all  of  TVA,  of  the  General  Council, 
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DR.  CASE:         or  what  not,  we  were  small  people  but  we  could 
(Cont'd.) 

deal  as  equals  in  our  field  with  these  top  ranking  people  in 

the  organization.  And  when  there  was  a  memorandum  on  the 

classification  for  a  position,  in  let's  say  Hiwassee  Dam,  I 

wrote  it  to  the  Chief  Construction  Engineer,  not  to  Mr.  Richey 

or  Mr.  Smith.   I  wrote  it  myself.   I  signed  my  own  name,  so 

that  I  was  immediately  able  to  do  things  in  a  responsible  way. 

And  then  I  had  to  face  Mr.  Blee  (Chief  Engineer).   If  it 

didn't  take  then,  Mr.  Richey  didn't  go  over  and  try  to  bail 

me  out.  Oh,  he  would  have  if  he  had  had  to  but,  the  point 

is,  he  didn't  have  to  because  he  trusted  us  to  do  our  job. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  approve  of  that  policy  of  delegation  of 
authority? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  had  no  theoretical  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  delegation  at  that  time,  but  as  a  way  of  working  it  was 
great.   It  didn't  take  long  to  discover  that.   It  was  fun  to 
feel  that  you  were  doing  your  job.  Now,  in  the  mind  of 
Clarence  Blee,  who  was  constructing  Hiwassee  Dam,  the  class- 
ification of  assistant  storekeeper  was  not  a  major  item  in  his 
life.   It  was  in  mine.  But  it  was  a  job  I  had  to  do  and  I 
could  do.   I  think  I  was  typical  in  this  respect.  I  did  the 
job  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  important.  The 
TVA  respected  people  of  all  levels  for  doing  the  job  that  they 
had  to  do.  There  was  none  of  the  feeling  that  oh,  well,  the 
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DR.  CASE:         people  up  above  us  somewhere  make  the  decisions, 
(Cont'd.) 

we  just  worked  here.  There  was  nothing  like  this.  This  is  a 

very  important  feature  of  the  organization  and  I  think  of  any- 
dynamic  organization. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  acquired  that  feeling  too,  I  believe,  didn't 
you? 

DR.  CASE:         Oh,  almost  immediately.  Yes,  immediately.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blee  and  we,  my  wife  and  I,  over  the  years,  got  to 
be  very  good  personal  friends.  Mrs.  Blee  died  a  year  or  two 
ago.  We  still  correspond  with  Clarence  at  Christmas  time. 
But  I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  him.  He  subsequently 
became  Chief  Engineer.  By  this  time  he  was  Project  Manager 
for  the  Hiwassee  Dam.  Richey  had  this  practice  in  classif- 
ication of  making  surveys  on  positions  to  try  to  get  the 
system  properly  organized.  And  Richey  and  I  went  over  to 
Hiwassee  one  day  to  initiate  a  survey  on  the  accounting  and 
clerical  organization  at  Hiwassee  Dam.  We  went  into  Mr. 
Blee's  office  and  Carl,  in  his  very  methodical  way,  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Blee  we  want  to  make  a  classification  survey  and 
so  forth."  And  Clarence  Blee  sat  there  and,  he  is  a  Scotsman, 
a  man  of  few  words,  looked  at  us  for  a  little  while,  it  seemed 
like  a  long  time.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  can't  stop 
you."  That  was  my  first  meeting  with  Clarence  Blee. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Apparently  you  learned  the  personnel  business  on 
the  job  since  you  really  had  little  background  for  it.  .  . 

DR.  CASE:         Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      When  you  arrived,  did  you  believe  that  TVA  was 
a  good  place  to  learn  it? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  think  it  is  a  great  place  to  learn  it. 

The  trouble  is  that  while  you  learn,  although  in  my  opinion  ab- 
soutely  sound  principles,  is  not  useful  in  most  government 
employment.  The  simple  reason  is  that  most  governments, 
including  the  U.  S.  Government,  do  not  give  to  their  management 
the  kind  of  delegation  which  the  Congress  gave  to  the  TVA 
Board.  The  TVA  Board,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  down  the  line. 
So  that  we  learned  to  do  personnel  work  from  it.   I  will  put 
it  that  way,  the  right  way,  if  I  may  say  so.  But  the 
knowledge  is  not  terribly  useful  when  you  go  to  Washington, 
or  Albany,  or  some  of  those  places.  But  in  principle  I  would 
say  it  is  absoutely  right.   It  is  the  most  important  principle 
of  personnel  administration  there  is.  That  is  trusting  people 
and  giving  them  responsibility  and  letting  them  do  the  job. 
And  this  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  our  personnel  system. 

Now,  you  asked  a  moment  ago  whether  we  thought 
we  changed  the  policies  in  classification.  Richey  and  Smith 
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DR.  CASE:         felt,  and  correctly,  that  we  should  have  specifica- 
(Cont'd.) 

tions  for  personnel  classification,  and  not  rely  on  PCB  for 

their  specifications.  But  everybody  had  been  too  busy  to  get 
around  to  doing  it.  Well,  after  I  had  been  there  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  they  appointed  a  specifications  committee  of  which 
I  was  made  chairman.  We  got  to  work  on  specifications.  But 
by  this  time  I  had  concluded,  and  some  other  people  had,  but 
I  certainly  had,  that  we  had  too  many  grades  in  our  classification 
system.  You  couldn't  write  specifications  with  this  many  grades, 
although  it  was  the  same  number  of  grades  they  had  in  the 
Federal  Service.   I  don't  think  their  specifications  were  any 
good  for  the  reason  that  they  had  too  many  grades.  So,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  I  recommended  was  that  we  reduce  the 
number  of  grades,  which  we  did.  Then  we  could  write  the 
specifications  in  a  way  that  would  make  sense.  And  we  did  and 
the  specifications  have  been  useful  tools  for  personnel  clas- 
sification. This,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  I 
did  that  was  of  major  consequence.   I  think  it  was  something 
that  had  to  be  done  and  I  just  came  in  at  the  time  when  I  could 
get  to  work  on  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  try  to  write  your  descriptions  precisely 
or  did  you  try  to  leave  them  loose  enough  for  considerable 
flexability? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  they  had  to  be  fairly  flesible,  yes.  But 
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DR.  CASE:         if  you  get  the  number  of  grades  down  to  a  reasonable 
(Cont'd.) 

number,  then  the  theory  is  that  not  only  the  personnel  experts 

but  the  supervisors  and  the  employees  can  understand  them.   It 
is  not  a  question  of  some  arcane  art  being  practiced  by  per- 
sonnel technicians  at  headquarters  but  it  is  a  tool  of  man- 
agement and  administration.  And  this  is  why  I  think  we  had 
reasonable  success.  This  is  one  of  the  tools  of  administration. 
It  is  not  a  control  device.  Then  we  began  to  decentralize  and 
to  delegate  responsibilities  to  field  offices  for  making 
decisions  on  classification  in  consultation  with  the  administrators. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Where  in  the  organization  chart  did  your  work 
fit  at  this  time?   I  believe  Jack  Blandford  was  Coordinator 
or  had  he  become  General  Manager  at  that  time? 

DR.  CASE:         I  was  trying  to  think  about  that  this  morning. 

I  think  that,  I  am  almost  sure,  that  Blandford  was  Coordinator 
when  I  arrived.  The  General  Manager  position  was  established 
within  the  first  eighteen  months,  more  or  less,  that  I  was 
there.  Clapp  had  been  working  on  this  General  Manager  question 
a  major  part  of  his  time.  He  was  spending  much  of  his  time 
in  the  New  Sprankle  Building  across  the  street.   So  the 
General  Manager  position  I  would  say,  if  I  had  to  put  a  date, 
I  would  say  1938  or  conceivably  '39. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Where  under  the  General  Manager  did  classification  fit? 
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DR.  CASE:         Well,  the  Director  of  Personnel  reported  to  the 
General  Manager  or  the  Coordinator  which  ever  it  was.  The 
classification  section  was  one  of  the  four  sections  in  the 
Personnel  Division.  There  was  training,  employment,  employee 
relations,  and  classification. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      And  the  Director  of  Personnel  was  Gordon  Clapp 
at  that  time? 

DR.  CASE:         He  was  the  Director  of  Personnel  although  he 

wasn't  spending  much  time  in  the  Personnel  Division.  Arthur 
Jandrey  was  the  Assistant  Director  and  he  and  his  administrative 
assistant,  a  lady  named  Ethel  Larson,  were  running  the  central 
office  of  the  Personnel  Division.  But  Personnel  itself  was 
quite  decentralized, so  that  each  of  these  sections  have  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  in  its  own  operations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who  was  the  head  of  each  section  at  that  time? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  mentioned  Richey,  head  of  Classification. 
The  head  of  Employee  Relations  was  E.  B.  Shultz,  who,  I  think, 
I  have  also  mentioned  to  you.  He  is  still  living  in  Norris. 
The  head  of  Training  was  George  Gant,  who  subsequently  became 
Assistant  Director  of  Personnel,  and  then  Director  of  Personnel, 
and  then  General  Manager.  And  the  head  of  Employment  was 
George  Slover.  Richey  also  headed  up  the  field  offices,  as  I 
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DR.  CASE: 
(Cont'd.) 

were  put  under  Employment. 


mentioned,  although  subsequently  the  field  offices 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  see.  That  was  Shultz,  Gant,  Slover,  and.  .  . 


DR.  CASE: 


Richey. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Richey. 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  that  may  be  enough  about  Classification. 

As  the  classification  function  evolved,  and  as  the  whole  per- 
sonnel system  evolved,  they  wanted  to  get  better  coordination 
of  the  various  aspects  of  the  personnel  function  that  we  were 
getting  in  the  field.   At  the  time  that  I  got  there,  that 
wasn't  too  well  coordinated  and  gradually  this  coordinating 
responsibility  was  placed  on  Slover.  Personnel  officers, 
assigned  to  the  various  departments,  but  reporting  to  Slover, 
were  given  responsibility  for  classification  and  in  fact  for 
coordination  of  the  total  personnel  staff  function.  This 
change  resulted  in  giving  some  of  the  Personnel  people  in  the 
specialized  fields  such  as  classification  an  opportunity  to 
become  personnel  officers,  a  broader  assignment. 


Well,  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  specialized 
group  that  expressed  an  interest  in  this.   So  I  moved  over  in 
'40  to  the  Employment  Section  as  an  Employment  Officer. 
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DR.  CASE:         Then  in  '41,  I  moved  to  the  Department  of  Health 
(Cont'd.) 

and  Safety.  This  gave  me  a  change  to  branch  out  a  little  bit. 

I  became  head  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Information  Section 
in  the  Health  and  Safety  Division.  There  are  a  lot  of  personal 
things  that  happened  in  TVA.   I  guess  they  do  in  all  or- 
ganizations. But  I  had  become  a  good  friend  of  the  Director 
of  Health  because  I  had  been  handling  his  department.  He  had 
come  to  like  me  and  so  he  wanted  to  get  me  into  his  organization, 
I  went  down  to  Chattanooga  and  was  there  only  a  year  when 
George  Gant,  who  had  been  on  some  temporary  assignment  in 
Washington,  came  back  as  Director  of  Personnel.  And  he  sort 
of  felt  like  the  Personnel  Division  shouldn't  have  let  me  go 
to  Chattanooga  in  the  first  place. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  long  were  you  at  Chattanooga? 

DR.  CASE:         Only  one  year.   So  Gant  was  working  to  get  me  back 
to  Personnel  again.  He  offered  me  a  position  which  I  didn't 
think  was  good  enough  and  I  turned  it  down.  This  inspired 
George  to  offer  me  a  better  position,  as  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Personnel,  which  I  took,  and  came  back. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  year  was  that? 

DR.  CASE:         That  was  '42.   I  served  as  Assistant  to  the 

Director  of  Personnel  for  a  while.  Then  I  was  put  in  charge 
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DR.  CASE:         of  what  was  then  a  new  unit  called  Personnel 
(Cont'd.) 

Services.  This  was  the  principal  staff  agency  of  Personnel  by 

that  time.   I  was  put  in  charge  of  that  for  awhile  then  I 

moved  back  to  Gant's  office  as  Assistant  Director. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Then  Director  of  Personnel? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes.  Lilienthal  went  to  the  A.  E.  C,  and  Clapp 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Forty- six? 

DR.  CASE:         Forty-seven.  Gant  became  General  Manager  and  I 
became  Director  of  Personnel  in  '47.   I  had  by  this  time  a 
fairly  good  exposure  to  all  aspects  of  personnel  administration 
except  labor  relations.   I  had  really  not  had  much  exposure  to 
labor  relations.  And  yet  the  Director  of  Personnel  was  in 
charge  of  labor  negotiations — he  was  Director  of  Labor  Re- 
lations in  addition  to  being  Director  of  Personnel. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  try  doing  that  yourself  or  did  you 
delegate? 

DR.  CASE:         The  Director  of  Personnel  had  to  do  this  job  even 
though  he  had  a  head  of  employee  relations — labor  relations. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  people  you  could  come  to  for  the 
knowledge  you  needed? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  yes.  The  labor  relations  staff  under  Shultz 
had  some  very  good  people.  But  the  responsibility  for  the  tough 
part  of  the  job  had  always  fallen  on  the  Director  of  Personnel 
since  Clapp's  time,  although  in  the  very  early  days  they  had  a 
very  outstanding  labor  relations  man.  A  man  who  knew  labor 
relations — Clair  Killen,  who  died  before  I  got  there.   I  think 
he  died  about  '36,  and  we  never  had  another  labor  relations 
man  of  his  caliber.  Ted  Shultz  learned  what  he  knew  about 
labor  relations  from  Killen.  But  Clapp,  being  the  man  that  he 
was,  learned  mighty  fast.  The  principles  of  labor  relations 
are  really  very  simple.  Again  you  come  back  to  this  question 
of  trusting  people.  You  have  to  be  honest  with  them;  be 
consistent  and  strong  when  you  have  to  be  strong  and  flexible 
where  you  have  to  be  flexible. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Would  you  call  it  an  art  more  than  a  science? 

DR.  CASE:         Most  definitely.   It  is  definitely  an  art  unless 
you  are  dealing  in  an  organization  where  the  legal  questions 
are  dominant.  Now,  if  your  labor  relations  are  conducted  under 
a  complicated  system  of  legislation  and  regulations,  this  would 
be  something  else.  And  a  lot  of  labor  relations  is,  of  course, 
but  ours  wasn't,  you  see.  We  had  only  one  reference  to  this 
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DR.  CASE:         subject  in  the  Act.  This  was  the  provision  that 
(Cont'd.) 

laborers  and  mechanics  would  be  paid  the  rates  which  prevail 

in  the  vicinity,  with  due  regard  to  the  rates  arrived  at  by 

collective  bargaining. 


Well,  the  Board  had  early  decided,  and  I  can't 
give  you  all  the  history  of  this  because  I  don't  know  it,  that 
we  would  negotiate  with  what  we  called  the  "trades  and  labor 
employees."  We  never  used  the  expression  "laborers  and 
mechanics"  except  that  it  was  in  the  Act.  We  never  called 
them  "blue  collar."  We  always  called  them  the  "trades  and 
labor  employees."  And  the  lawyers — well,  we  didn't  need 
lawyers  in  labor  relations.  We  didn't  want  lawyers.  We  didn't 
particularly  want  people  who  knew  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  preferred  that  things  be  as  flexible  as  they 
could? 

DR.  CASE:         As  they  were.  And  so  the  system  of  labor  relations 
was  built  up.   I  think  this  is  something  really  remarkable. 
And  it  was  done  just  out  of  hard  work  and  devotion  to  a  principle 
much  more  than  anything  else. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Well,  labor  relations  had  been  managed  rather  suc- 
cessfully, I  believe,  at  the  time  you  had  this  responsibility, 
from  the  time  you  received  it  in  1947. 
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DR.  CASE:         Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We  had  the 
contract  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
This  had  been  organized  by  labor  to  coordinate,  you  see,  the 
negotiations  and  the  relationships  between  TVA  and  the  unions. 
So  we  didn't  have  to  negotiate  separately  with  fifteen  or  so 
different  unions.  We  negotiated  with  the  Trade  and  Labor 
Council.  Now,  the  Council,  of  course,  was  made  up  of  very 
strong  AFL  craft  unions  and  you  negotiated  with  them — with 
each  craft  but  as  a  part  of  the  Council.  They  were  all  there. 
The  steamfitters  couldn't  speak  for  the  carpenters  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  could  speak  for  the  whole  Council. 
That  is  after  they  had  decided  what  they  were  going  to  say. 
They  had  their  own  battles.  Their  own  problems,  were,  of 
course,  within  their  own  Council. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who  settled  the  matter  of  the  relative  level  of 
wages  for  machinists,  electricians,  and  the  other  crafts? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  the  Act  was  specific  on  this,  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  vicinity.  Now,  in  the  negotiations  there 
were  rules  of  the  game.  We  weren't  out  in  a  wide  open  field. 
There  was  supposedly  a  set  of  facts  on  what  are  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  vicinity.  An  important  question  is  what  do 
you  mean  by  "prevailing."  The  area  of  negotiation  was  on 
these  questions.  The  machinery  that  was  developed  between  the 
Council  and  TVA  provided  for  a  joint  Wage  Data  Committee.  This 
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DR.  CASE:         Committee  met,  usually,  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
(Cont'd.) 

before  the  wage  conference  actually  started.  And  these  people 

jointly,  labor  and  management,  put  out  the  facts.  We  made  our 

surveys.  They  had  their  facts.  They  knew  their  rates  already. 

The  vicinity  included  the  cities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  We 

didn't  go  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  We  didn't  go  into  Florida, 

and  we  didn't  go  above  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  Council  did  a  great  deal  of  that  work  for 
you  then,  didn't  it?   It  had  the  information  at  hand. 

DR.  CASE:         Yes,  but  we  made  our  own  survey.  We  made  it 

during  the  summer.  We  made  surveys  because  we  didn't  take  their 
word  for  it.  We  didn't  take  their  word  for  anything  like 
that  and  they  didn*t  take  our  word  for  anything.  We  battled 
it  out  but  the  facts  were  the  facts.  As  you  probably  know,  in 
the  construction  business  there  is  a  rate  for  the  city,  not 
a  dozen  rates.  The  unions  negotiate  with  the  general  contractors 
ordinarily.   So  you  asked  who  decided  between  the  relative 
rates  of  machinist  and  electricians.  The  decision  came  out  of 
the  negotiation.  The  Wage  Data  Committee  would  submit  to  the 
conference,  the  Wage  Conference,  a  big  fat  book  of  facts  on 
every  craft  and  every  classification  in  the  whole  business  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them.   And  we  would  laboriously  argue 
about  what  does  thes  mean.   Now,  you  have  got  a  dollar  fifty 
in  Atlanta.  You  have  got  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  Chattanooga, 
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DR.  CASE:         etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  in 
(Cont'd.) 

the  vicinity? 


Most  of  these  union  people  were  craft  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  all  craft  men  and  practically  all  the 
crafts  were  represented  on  our  construction  jobs.  Well,  we 
had  to  negotiate  a  construction  rate  and  we  had  to  negotiate  a 
maintance  and  operating  rates,  too.   So  the  wage  conference 
was  a  pretty  big  operation.  And  it  was  operated  under  two  co- 
chairmen.  There  was  a  chairman  for  labor  and  a  chairman  for 
management.  We  sat  side  by  side  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
two  co-chairmen,  as  if  we  were  one  as  far  as  managing  the  meet- 
ing was  concerned.   Labor  sits  on  this  side.  Management  sits 
on  this  side.  We  always  had  the  main  supervisors  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  management  had  its  own  committee  at  the 
conference,  you  see,  and  the  council  had  the  council.   So  we 
would  have  the  chief  engineer,  the  chief  power  engineer,  the 
manager  of  chemical  operations,  and  the  chief  construction  engineer. 
All  those  people  would  be  part  of  our  committee,  our  management 
committee.  And  we  would  have  to  fight  out  amoung  ourselves  what 
we  wanted  to  say.  And  they  had  to  fight  out  amoung  themselves 
what  they  wanted  to  say.  Then  we  had  to  fight  it  out  again. 
But  the  spirit  was  always  good,  well,  almost  always  good.  They 
had  strong  feelings.  This  was  very  important  business  to  Labor 
because  when  they  got  a  TVA  rate  they  had  something  they  could 
talk  about. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Were  your  relations  almost  always  favorable  and 
friendly  with  them? 

DR.  CASE:         They  were  always  friendly,  always  friendly.  Well, 
always  since  I  have  been  around.  However,  I  understand  that 
in  the  very  early  days  some  of  the  labor  people  came  in  and 
set  their  guns  on  the  table.  But  we  had  gone  beyond  that 
stage  quite  early.  Now,  we  did  get  into  some  trouble  later 
and  I  had  to  live  with  this.  Up  in  Kentucky,  when  we  built 
the  Paducah  steam  plant,  we  got  involved  with  some  labor 
people  up  there  who  hadn't  really  been  domesticated  at  all.  We 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  up  there.  This  was  during  the  Korean 
War. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  sort  of  trouble  did  you  have  up  there? 


DR.  CASE: 


Oh,  work  stoppages. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Wasn't  TVA  generally  considered  a  generous  employer? 
Were  not  your  rates  reasonably  higher  than  other  parts  in  the 
region? 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  think  our  rates  were  good,  yes.  We  did 
not  pay  the  highest  rates  in  the  region,  hardly  ever,  and 
we  certainly  didn't  pay  the  lowest. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who  paid  the  highest  rates  while  you  were  at 
work  up  there? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  the  highest  rates,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
would  be  in  Louisville,  which  wasn't  really  in  the  Valley, 
anyway.  Chattanooga  sometimes  would  have  the  highest  rates. 
It  varied.   It  would  be  hard  to  generalize.   It  would  depend 
upon  what  luck  the  unions  had  in  the  negotiations  in  the 
cities. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Then  you  tried  to  keep  your  rates  somewhat  near 
the  average  for  the  region,  didn't  you? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  would  say  that  we  were  above  the  average, 
if  I  had  to  generalize.  We  had  no  principle  you  understand. 
We  had  no  formula,  whatever.  But  if  I  had  to  generalize,  I  would 
say  that  we  were  up  around  sixty  to  sixty-six  in  a  range  from 
zero  to  a  hundred.   Somewhere  in  there  on  construction.  The 
power  rates  were  complicated  to  set  because  after  the  Ashwander 
case  there  weren't  many  power  companies  in  the  area,  except 
TVA. 

Do  you  want  to  have  some  coffee  now? 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE 
PROJECT,  AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  THIS 
IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  DR.  HARRY  CASE  AT  EAST  LANSING, 
MICHIGAN.  THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  6,  1970. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Dr.  Case,  I  suggest  we  start  this  time  about  at 
the  year  1947.   I  think  we  should  have  a  picture  of  the 
organizational  chart  of  TVA  as  it  was  then,  the  positions 
related  to  yours,  and  then  let's  deal  with  your  labor  relations. 

DR.  CASE:         All  right.  Let's  see,  in  '47  we  had  basically 

the  same  structure  in  Personnel  as  we  traditionally  had.  The 
Employment  Division,  (personnel  by  this  time  was  called  a 
department)  in  addition  to  the  recruitment  function  had  re- 
sponsibility for  the  application  of  personnel  policies  to 
the  administrative  organization — the  coordination  of  the  various 
personnel  services.  The  field  offices  reported  to  the 
Employment  Division.  Training  by  this  time  was  called  Training 
and  Educational  Relations.   I  am  sure  from  Mr.  Niehoff  you 
have  a  picture  of  some  of  the  activities  in  the  area  of 
educational  relations.   I  needn't  go  into  that. 


DR.  CASE:         Labor  relations  was  the  same  and  classification 
(Cont'd.) 

did  not  exist  as  a  separate  division.   Instead,  we  had  the 

staff  called  personnel  services,  which  handled  the  policy 
and  general  staff  work,  not  only  in  classification  but  in 
employment  and  also  in  what  we  called  administrative  relations. 
Now,  this  is  something  I  haven't  mentioned  before.  Partly 
because  of  Mr.  Clapp's  interest  from  the  beginning  in  ad- 
ministrative theory  and  practice  and,  I  think,  partly  because 
it  is  logical,  although  certainly  not  common,  the  Personnel 
Department  had  always  served  as  an  advisory  capacity  to 
general  management  on  administrative  policy  and  practices — 
matters  of  organization,  organization  charts,  reorganizations, 
questions  of  administrative  instructions,  the  so-called  ad- 
ministrative release  system,  which  defined  policies  and 
programs.  These  were  all  staff  functions  within  the  Personnel 
Department  and  were  performed  orginally  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Personnel.   Subsequently,  I  can't  give  you  the 
exact  dates,  administrative  relations  were  made  a  part  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Personnel  Services  office.  And  a 
fairly  major  part  of  this,  on  an  operational  basis,  was  the 
coordination  of  the  statements  of  organization,  the  organization 
charts,  the  administrative  policies,  the  program  statements, 
which  were  instruments  of  communication  throughout  the 
organization.  Otherwise,  I  think  the  Personnel  Department 
looked  a  good  deal  the  same  in  1947  as  it  looked  like  in 
1937. 


DR.  CASE:         The  TVA  itself  had  gone  through  some  reorganiza- 
(Cont'd.) 

tions  in  which  we  had  been  involved.   I  don't  know  that  it  is 

particularly  necessary  to  discuss  all  of  this.  The  main 
changes  had  been  that  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Chemical 
Engineering  had  been  grouped  into  a  trinity  of  departments 
under  a  head,  Mr.  Neil  Bass.  And  Reservoir  Properties,  Re- 
gional Studies,  and  Health  and  Safety  had  been  grouped  under 
another  department,  which  I  can't  recall  the  exact  name  of  at 
the  moment,  under  Mr.  John  Ferris.   (Actually,  Reservoir  and 
Community  Relations.)  These  were  not  radical  changes  but  were 
efforts  to  coordinate  related  programs  and  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  number  of  people  reporting  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  these  changes,  in  which  I  had 
some  part,  were  a  great  success  but  these  changes  were  made. 
Does  that  cover  that? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  think  so.  This  is  going  back  for  another 

paragraph  or  section,  I  suppose.  One  that  I  am  not  sure  was 
noted  completely  the  first  time  through.  What  changes  did 
you  make  in  classification  at  the  time  you  were  there  before 
moving  on  to  Director  of  Personnel? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  think  that  the  main  changes  I  have  already 
covered.  First,  development  of  class  specifications,  which  I 
have  mentioned.   Second,  decentralization  of  the  classification 
function  so  that  the  actual  classifying  of  individual  jobs  was 


DR.  CASE:         ordinarily  done  by  what  came  to  be  called  the 
(Cont'd.) 

personnel  officer,  who  was  formerly  the  employment  officer. 

(I  don't  mean  I  personally  was  responsible  for  this  change.) 

The  actual  processing  of  actions  was  turned  over  to  the 

personnel  officer  with  the  classification  staff  in  Personnel 

Services  serving  as  advisors  rather  than  actual  processes  of 

personnel  actions.  Then  over  a  period  of  time  we  began  to 

develop  personnel  officers  administratively  within  the 

departments  who  assumed  increasing  responsibilities  for 

personnel  actions.  Glenn  Dooley,  who  had  been  Chief  of  the 

Employment  Division  became  the  personnel  officer  within  the 

construction  organization,  for  example.  Various  other  personnel 

people  were  moved  out  of  the  Personnel  Department  and  placed 

administratively  in  the  department  and  served  as  advisors  there. 

The  actual  processors  of  personnel  actions  by  1947,  I  think, 

were  in  the  departments. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Let's  deal  now  with  your  work  as  Director  of 

Personnel  with  some  particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  labor 
relations. 

DR.  CASE:         All  right.  Well,  we  have  said  a  little  bit  about 
negotiations  for  the  determination  of  wage  rates.   I  should 
back  up  by  saying  that  the  Board,  as  early  as  1935,  adopted 
a  policy  called  the  Employee  Relations  Policy.  This  policy 
proveded,  among  other  things,  the  the  "employees  of  TVA  (I 


DR.  CASE:         am  quoting  now)  should  have  the  right  to  organize 
(Cont'd.) 

and  designate  representatives  of  their  own  choosing.   In  the 

exercise  of  this  right  they  shall  be  free  from  any  and  all 

restraint  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  management  and 

supervi sory  sta f f . " 

The  Employee  Relations  Policy  was  the  governing 
policy  on  relations  with  employees  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
by  about  1950  was  superseded  by  general  agreements  with  the 
unions.  As  far  as  the  trades  and  labor  employees  are  concerned, 
the  General  Agreement  between  TVA  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  was  first  negotiated  about  1939  and  re- 
negotiated about  1950,  and  covered  the  relationships  between 
that  class  of  employees  and  management. 

There  were  many  interesting  features  of  these 
relationships  above  and  beyond  the  normal  ones  of  negotiations 
of  wages  and  working  conditions.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
cooperative  activity  between  the  Council  and  the  TVA  management. 
For  example,  there  was  a  Joint  Wage  Data  Committee,  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  which  reconciled  differences  of  fact 
on  wage  data  before  the  actual  negotiations  began.  There  was 
also  a  Joint  Classification  Committee,  made  up  of  equal  rep- 
resentation of  labor  and  management,  which  made  decisions  of 
the  establishment  of  classifications  within  the  trades  and 
labor  area.  There  was  a  Joint  Training  Committee,  which  had 


DR.  CASE:         extensive  responsibilities  for  the  training  program, 
(Cont'd.) 

both  the  apprenticeship  programs  and  the  training  programs  in 

power  operations  and  chemical  operations. 


The  training  programs  were  jointly  managed.  Then 
there  was  the  cooperative  committee  program.  This  was  first 
conceived  in  the  Employee  Relations  Policy.   It  matured 
gradually,  reaching  the  point  where  management  and  labor, 
through  joint  committees,  worked  at  and  processed  proposals 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  work,  and  for  communications,  this  kind  of  thing. 
Joint  Cooperative  Committees  under  the  central  Joint  Cooperative 
Committee,  were  set  up  on  all  construction  projects  and  in  both 
power  and  chemical  operations.  Thexe  committees  handled 
suggestions  arising  from  employees  as  to  how  the  work  could  be 
done  better,  more  efficiently,  more  cheaply,  and  working 
conditions  being  made  more  agreeable.  These  committees  also 
handled  such  matters  as  U.  S.  bond  compaigns,  for  example,  which 
were  remarkably  successful  joint  efforts  at  that  time. 

Now,  this  certainly  was  a  relatively  rare  early 
example  of  joint  labor — management  cooperation  in  America. 
There  is  a  whole  story  of  its  own  here  which  I  can't  really 
do  justice  to.   It  represented  a  major  part  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  employees  and  management.  The  cooperative 


DR.  CASE:         program  could  not  have  been  built,  and  was  not 

(Cont'd.) 

built,  until  negotiating  relationships  had  been  firmly  es- 
tablished.  In  other  words,  this  was  not  an  effort  by  any 
means  to  undermine  the  negotiating  relationship.   It  was 
built  upon  the  sound  relationship  involving  negotiations  and 
the  two  were  never  mixed  up.  Matters  which  were  negotiable 
were  not  discussed  or  taken  up  in  the  cooperative  programs. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Who's  idea  was  this  cooperative  program? 

DR.  CASE:         I  think  this  came  from  Marian  Hedges,  who  was  a 

consultant  to  the  Council  and,  I  think,  also  to  management.  He 
was  an  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  man  at 
the  time  and  I  think  drew  at  least  some  of  the  ideas  on  this 
subject  from  experience  in  Canadian  railways — certainly  in 
Canada,  but  whether  it  was  railways,  I  am  not  sure.   I  dare  say 
it  developed  well  beyond  what  was  an  envisaged  in  the  languages 
put  into  the  Employment  Relations  Policy  and  it  certainly  was  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  whole  TVA  operation.   It  is  still 
very  healthy. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  fact 
that  effective  organization  of  the  white  collar  employees  came 
along  later  than  that  for  the  trade  and  labor  employees.   I  think 
that  public  safety  officers,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  were  the 
first  to  organize,  and  then  the  building  employees  organized  and 
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DR.  CASE:         then  the  clerical  workers.  All  of  those  were 

(Cont'd.) 

unions  affiliated  with  A.F.L.   Then  the  professional  em- 
ployees began  to  get  the  idea  of  organization.  They  never 
called  themselves  unions,  they  called  themselves  associations. 
The  engineers  organized  into  an  association — the  TVA  Engineers 
Association.  And  the  chemical  engineers  and  chemists  organized 
into  the  Chemical  Engineers  and  Chemists  Association.   I  am 
not  sure  of  this  title. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      When  did  these  organizations  take  place? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  think  it  was  a  gradual  process.   I  think, 
as  a  professional  association,  you  can  trace  them  back  quite 
early.  Unfortunately,  I  can't  put  a  date  on  them.  The  formal 
negotiation  with  these  people  did  not  develop  until  all  the 
white  collar  employees  had  organized  themselves  into  an  over- 
all white  collar  organization.  This  took  the  form  of  the 
Salary  Policy  Employee  Panel.  Now,  I  can't  give  you  the  exact 
dates  on  this.  However,  I  negotiated  the  agreement  between 
the  TVA  and  this  Salary  Policy  Employee  Panel.  And  this 
followed  the  general  form  of  the  agreement  with  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council. 

There  were  certain  classes  of  professional  employees 
which  were  not  really  representated  by  specific  unions  because 
they  were  small  groups,  like  foresters  and  agriculturists  and 


DR.  CASE:         so  on.  But  the  bulk  of  the  professional  personnel 
(Cont'd.) 

is  in  the  engineering  and  chemical  areas.  They  had  a  decided 

majority  of  the  membership.  Many  of  the  same  programs,  such 

as  the  joint  cooperative  program,  were  developed  for  the  white 

collar  employees  in  a  manner  similiar  to  that  developed  by  the 

trades. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Were  these  associations  successful  from  the 

employees  viewpoint?  Did  they  secure  higher  wages  or  any  im- 
provements for  them? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes,  definitely  they  did.  Once  the  Salary  Policy 
Employee  Panel  was  organized  and  we  negotiated  the  agreement 
(about  1950)  from  then  on  we  had  annual  salary  conferences  with 
them  exactly  the  same  as  we  did  with  the  others.  The  salary 
levels  for  the  various  classifications  were  determined  in  these 
negotiations.  Though  the  Act  left  the  question  open,  we  agreed 
to  negotiate  with  the  trade  and  labor  on  the  basis  of  prevailing 
salaries  in  the  vicinity  for  comparable  work.  By  this  time, 
you  see,  we  are  up  in  the  '50' s.  The  Valley  had  developed  to 
the  point  where  there  were  comparable  types  of  work  in  big 
industry,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Huntsville,  etc., 
etc.   So  in  many  private  industries,  it  was  possible  to  find 
comparable  work  in  the  vicinity  where  it  wouldn't  have  been  in 
1933. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      The  benefits  of  such  an  organization  to  the  people 
in  it  are  obvious  now.  Why  do  you  suppose  there  was  such  a 
delay  in  getting  it  started?  Why  were  they  so  much  slower  than 
the  craft  union  workers? 

DR.  CASE:         This  is  just  an  opinion  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
for  the  professional  people  it  was  quite  a  change  to  think  of 
themselves  as  negotiating  in  the  manner  of  unions.   I  think  it 
took  quite  a  period  of  evolution  and  education  as  you  might  say. 
But  they  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  trades  and  labor 
people  got  increases  every  year.  Now,  theoretically,  of  course, 
there  might  have  been  a  depression  or  something  and  the  trade 
and  labor  employees  might  have  taken  cuts,  but  this  never  hap- 
pened. And  prevailing  rates  in  the  vicinity  were  going  up 
constantly  from  1933  on.   So,  in  fact,  the  T.L.  employees  had 
a  wage  increase  every  year  and  there  was  no  formula  for  increas- 
ing salaries  for  the  white  collar  workers. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      However,  they  had  that  increase,  hadn't  they? 

DR.  CASE:         Let's  see,  they  had  been  increased,  yes.   I  can't 
seem  to  remember  the  details.   I  think  the  only  time  they  had 
been  increased  had  been  when  the  Federal  government  had  a 
general  increase  and  we  had  followed  suit,  not  in  detail  but 
in  general.   I  think  that  this  is  correct.  But  in  those  days, 
unlike  today,  when  the  Federal  employees  seem  to  get  a  wage 
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DR.  CASE:         increase  every  year,  they  didn't  get  them  very 
(Cont'd.) 

often.   I  can  only  remember  a  couple.   So  the  difference  is 

very  marked.  Here  are  these  people  working  close  together  on 

projects  and  these  guys  get  a  raise  every  year  and  we  don't. 


Now,  in  the  earlier  days  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  salary  rates  within  each  classification  grade  but  we  had  cut 
that  down  so  that  the  number  of  increases  was  down  to  three. 
And  the  best  way  for  the  white  collar  employee  to  get  an  im- 
provement in  his  wages  seemed  to  be  to  have  an  annual  wage 
salary  conference. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  there  any  resistance  to  this  association 
organization? 

DR.  CASE:         No.   I  think  that  some  people  stayed  out.   Some 
stayed  out  indefinitely.  Some  came  around  more  gradually. 
But  there  was  no  apparent  resistance.  Of  course,  the  white 
collar  employees  never  effectively  obtained  what  the  trades  and 
labor  employees  obtained,  that  is  the  union  ship  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Legally  it  was  not  possible,  according  to 
the  lawyers,  to  have  a  union  ship.   Nevertheless,  we  had  a 
virtually  union  ship  for  trades  and  labor  employees  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  we  had  a  closed  shop  for  the  con- 
struction workers,  except  in  the  earlier  days.   By  the  time  I 
was  there,  the  chances  of  getting  an  employee  as  a  carpenter 
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DR.  CASE:         were  non-existent. 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      But  that  condition  was  never  secured  was  it  in 
the  professional  associations? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  They  did  succeed  in  persuading  us  that  we 

should  agree  that  active  and  effective  participation  in  union 
management  relations  is  a  positive  factor  in  merit  and  ef- 
ficiency. We  did  go  that  far  but  this  was  a  little  bit  fuzzy 
and  it  was  a  little  hard  to  apply  to  individual  cases. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  many  of  the  prefessionals  not  join? 

DR.  CASE:         I  think  that  the  percentage  who  joined  was  quite 
high.   I  think  that  in  the  engineers  it  was  very  high.   I 
would  say  ninety-five  percent.   It  was  very  high. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  there  such  an  association  of  the  lawyers  or 
the  management  people? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  No,  there  was  no  such  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      How  were  their  raises  handled?  Did  they  have  com- 
parable increases? 
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DR.  CASE:         Well,  when  we  negotiated  with  the  salary  policy 
employees,  we  negotiated  up  through  grade  seven  out  of  a 
total  of  thirteen  grades.  This  obviously  had  an  impact.   So 
that  when  we  adjusted  the  salaries  of  the  grades  one  to  seven 
this  would  have  an  upward  pushing  effect  on  the  grades  im- 
mediately above,  but  not  at  the  top  levels.   It  would  get  a 
little  more  pressure  at  grade  eight,  less  at  nine,  and  so  on. 
So  to  some  extent  management  was  genefiting  from  the  negotia- 
tions of  employees  but  this  wouldn't  affect  the  people  in  the 
top  levels.   If  I  remember  correctly,  we  didn't  necessarily 
make  adjustments  every  year.   I  don't  think  we  did  in  the 
higher  levels.  But  on  the  whole,  I  think  you  would  find  if  you 
sat  in  on  the  two  conferences,  the  trades  and  labor  negotiating 
conference  and  the  salary  policy  employee  conference,  they 
would  look  a  lot  alike  to  you.  We  preceeded  in  much  the  same 
way  and  they  developed  quite  a  sophisticated  union  approach, 
I  would  say.   I  sat  across  the  table  with  them  for  about  ten 
years.   I  think  I  could  say  that  with  confidence. 

One  of  the  major  things  that  I  was  concerned  with 
as  Director  of  Personnel  was  this  development  of  formal  re- 
lationships with  the  organized  white  collar  employees.  One 
of  the  other  major  things  I  did  was  renegotiate  the  general 
agreement.   I  ought  to  recall  the  exact  date  of  that.  Revised 
July,  1951,  that  was  when  we  completed  those  negotiations.   I 
think  they  went  on  for  about  a  year.  The  revision  strengthened 
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DR.  CASE:  some  of  the  previous  provisions  and  eliminated 

(Cont'd.) 

reference  to  the  Employee  Relations  Policy,  which  had  become 

pretty  much  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  formal  documents  were 

concerned. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  generally  accept  the  personnel  policies  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  you  became  Director  of  Personnel? 

DR.  CASE:         Oh,  I  don't  think  the  basic  personnel  policies 
really  changed  from  the  time  I  arrived  at  TVA  in  '37  until 
the  time  I  left  in  '56.  The  main  difference  would  be  the 
development  of  the  joint  relationships  between  management  and 
employees  and  the  strengthening  of  the  unions  position  gradually. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  read  the  Employee  Relation  Policy,  it 
says  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  employees  because 
of  membership  in  the  union.  Well,  by  the  time  the  General 
Agreement  was  rewritten  in  1951,  it  was  the  other  way  around: 
we  positively  encouraged  union  membership. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  feel  that  was  contrary  to  the  TVA  Act  in 
any  way? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  No,  we  construed  participation  in  union- 
management  relations  as  a  positive  factor  in  merit  and  efficiency. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  that  considered  in  such  things  as  decisions 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      about  advancement  or  was  that  left  up  to 
(Cont'd.) 

departments? 


DR.  CASE:         Well,  in  the  trades  and  labor  you  couldn't  imagine 
appointing,  at  least  in  my  day,  a  non-union  man  as  a  foreman. 
This  would  have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  everything  that  we 
were  doing.   In  the  white  collar  group  important  decisions 
and  promotion  to  a  supervisory  position,  I  think,  would  rarely 
take  in  to  account  the  factor  of  union  association  or  non- 
association  membership.   I  think  this  principle  was  never 
really  accepted  by  many  supervisors  in  the  white  collar  group. 
The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  doing  a  good  job  representing 
the  Engineers  Association  in  negotiations  would  not  be  con- 
strued by  the  senior  engineers  a  basis  for  promoting  him.  The 
employees  probably  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  this  taken 
into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  could  develop  his  talents 
and  make  himself  known  by  doing  good  work  in  the  cooperative 
committee  or  something  like  that.  And  at  least  in  some  cases, 
although  I  can't  prove  this,  I  think  you  might  find  that  men 
who  made  good  association  men  benefited  to  some  extent  in  some 
department  in  promotion.   I  wouldn't  be  able  to  document  that 
I  am  afraid. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  ever  have  a  problem  of  losing  personnel 

because  of  TVA' s  salaries  being  lower  than  competing  salaries? 
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DR.  CASE:         I  don't  really  think  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  did  you  arrange  in  regard  to  fringe  benefits? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  we  had  our  own  retirement  system,  an 

actuarially  based  system,  which  has  given  confidence,  I  think, 
to  the  members.  Whether  that  system  is  more  or  less  liberal 
than  the  Federal  system  or  other  systems,  I  don't  know.  We 
had  one  of  the  best  actuaries  available  as  our  consultant  on 
the  retirement  system.  He  was  a  man  based  in  New  York,  who 
handled  many  retirement  systems.   I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  fair 
to  assume,  that  Mr.  George  Buck  helped  us  to  develop  a  system 
which  is  considered  a  sound,  progressive  system.  But  how  it 
would  compare  I  wouldn't  have  any  real  basis  for  knowing.  This 
system  was  administered  by  a  management  board  and  usually 
chaired  by  the  General  Counsel.  Although,  at  present  I  notice 
the  Director  of  Personnel  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Retirement 
Board. 

In  general,  we  followed  prevailing  practice  on 
fringe  benefits — orevaukubg  oractuce  anibg  origressuve  enokitees 
that  is.  When  we  made  our  surveys  we  didn't  survey  the  little 
one-horse  outfits  that  were  living  on  a  shoe  string.  Our 
surveys  were  made  among  the  larger  and  more  progressive  em- 
ployers.  I  think  we  had  the  usual  package  of  fringe  benefits. 
I  don't  think  we  were  far  ahead  of  practice  in  the  industry. 
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DR.  CASE:         We  probably  weren't  ahead  at  all  but  we  were  up 
(Cont'd.) 

in  the  front  ranks  and  the  employees  seemed  to  be  happy  with 

the  fringe  policies.   And  they  had  the  chance  to  say  so  if  they 

weren't.   If  they  could  produce  evidence  that  they  were  running 

behind,  they  could  get  us  to  adjust. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  any  particular  problems,  anything 
difficult  to  handle  as  Director  of  Personnel? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  the  negotiations  and  the  conferences  were 
always  hard  work.   I  mean  they  were  intensive  sessions  that 
would  go  on  day  and  night  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  until  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  We  always  broke  off  around  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  and  started  again  the  next  morning.  However, 
when  we  were  closing  out  a  conference  we  might  run  until  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      That  is  a  great  deal  of  work.  Did  you  compensate 
your  staff  for  that  by  any  extra  time  off? 

DR.  CASE:         No,  we  never  did.  We  considered  those  part  of  the 
job.  We  never  took  a  vacation  after  some  of  these  conferences 
or  said  that  anybody  could  take  it  easy  for  awhile.  We  had 
other  things  to  do.   In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  lot  of 
follow-up  work  on  it  after  the  wage  conferences.  Then  there 
were  the  cooperative  sessions  that  we  were  in  session  with — 
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DR.  CASE:         when  we  got  the  white  collar  machinery  going.  .  .  . 
(Cont'd.) 

The  Director  of  Personnel  was  spending,  I  suppose,  half  of  his 

time  on  labor  relations.   I  haven't  mentioned  this,  but  in 

addition  we  had  a  grievance  procedure  which  provided  for  appeals, 

after  the  agreements  were  devised,  all  the  way  to  arbitration 

up  through  the  channels  of  the  organization.  And  the  Director 

of  Personnel  had  the  last  decision  within  the  organization  on 

any  grievance  of  whatever  rank.  The  number  of  these  cases  was 

not  large  but  this  was  one  of  the  little  tasks  the  Director  of 

Personnel  had. 

The  number  of  cases  that  went  to  arbitration  was 
astonishingly  small  through  the  years  that  I  know  anything 
about.   I  don't  suppose  we  had  more  than  three  or  four  cases 
go  to  arbitration  in  all  those  twenty  years.   (It  might  be  a 
few  more . ) 

Most  were  settled  at  a  lower  level.   And  a  few 
were  settled  at  the  level  of  the  Director  of  Personnel  who, 
before  he  made  his  decision,  conferred  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Trade  and  Labor  Council  or  the  Employee  Policy  Panel  and  tried 
to  work  it  out  at  that  level.   So  they  didn't  use  arbitration 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  there  was  important,  I  am  sure. 

By  the  way,  this  is  a  very  interesting  thing,  I 
think.  The  Act,  on  wages  for  trade  and  labor  employees,  provides 
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DR.  CASE:         that  if  a  dispute  exists  as  to  what  are  the  pre- 
(Cont'd.) 

vailing  rates  in  the  vicinity,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Mow, 

consider  how  this  might  have  been  worked  out.  We  might  have 

passed  the  buck  on  numerous  questions  to  the  Secretary  of 

Labor.  Well,  hell,  there  is  a  dispute  on  every  single  wage. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  ever  in  fact  refer  any  to  him? 

DR.  CASE:         I  think  the  Council  took  as  far  as  I  know  in  my 
memory,  two  or  three  cases  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  out  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  what  might  have  been  construed  as 
disputes,  because  we  were  fighting  about  them  hour  after  hour. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  was  the  usual  type  of  grievance  you  received? 

DR.  CASE:  Well,  more  often  than  not  it  was  a  termination. 
Usually  it  was  a  termination.  Those  are  the  ones  that  I  re- 
member and  I  don't  remember  any  others. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      At  the  time  you  left  the  position  as  Director  of 
Personnel  what  voice  did  you  have  in  the  selection  of  your 
successor? 
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DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  recommended  my  successor.  All  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  at  the  level  of  grade  8  and  above  went  to 
the  General  Manager  on  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. This  is  fairly  a  big  item  of  business  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel.  That  applied  in  this  case.  I  had  two  men 
to  make  a  choice  between,  although  when  it  came  to  the  show- 
down, it  was  quite  clear  to  me  which  one  it  would  be.  And  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  with  the  TVA  Personnel  Department  from 
practically  the  beginning.  He  was  a  man  from  Alabama.  The 
first  Southerner  to  head  the  Personnel  Department  was  my 
successor,  Shelley,  a  very  good  man  who  had  excellent  ex- 
perience both  on  construction  and  in  Knoxville.  The  other 
man  that  I  was  considering  was  a  man  whom  I  had  brought  in. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  that  we  had  brought  in  at  high 
levels,  in  fact  the  only  one  in  Personnel  after  I  got  there. 
And  he  was  a  very  bright  and  able  man.  However,  he  didn't 
have  the  solid  background  of  experience  in  TVA  that  Shelley 
had. 

As  to  why  I  left  myself,  if  you  are  interested 
in  that,  I  think  the  main  reason  was  that  I  felt  like  I  had 
done  about  all  the  things  that  I  could  do  there.  I  had  done 
some  of  them  quite  a  few  times,  and  there  were  people  in  the 
organization  who  could  do  them.  I  had  been  promoted  to 
Assistant  General  Manager  and  Director  of  Personnel  in  Jan- 
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DR.  CASE:         uary  of  '56.  This  promotion  was  not  much  more 

(Cont'd.) 

than  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel had  been  for  years  doing  general  management  work  and 
it  had  never  included  this  title.   It  didn't  really  change 
my  job.  The  only  place  I  could  go  from  there  was  to  General 
Manager.   I  was  really  not  quite  the  kind  of  man  that  the 
General  Manager  job  required,  nor  was  I  interested  in  the 
job.   I  had  been  there  twenty  years  and  so  I  thought  it  was 
time  for  a  change.  Lots  of  TVA  people  have  left  under  some- 
what similiar  lines  of  reasoning,  I  think.  Mot  because  they 
were  unhappy.   I  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  never  had  a 
dull  moment  in  TVA  and  I  would  stand  on  that  statement.   In  all 
those  years  I  never  had  a  dull  moment,  or  an  unhappy  moment 
as  a  place  to  work.   I  never  had  any  feeling  that  I  would 
be  unhappy  there.  The  real  payoff,  I  guess,  was  that  by 
this  time  of  course  Gordon  Clapp  had  gone.  Well,  I  had  two 
good  friends  on  the  board  and  I  was  good  friends  with  the 
General  Manager  and  Assistant  and  so  on.  But  I  got  to  be 
very  close  to  Dr.  Harry  Curtis,  one  of  the  Board  members. 
And  I  had  a  frank  discussion  with  him.   "Should  I  say?" 
He  said,  "I  think  you  have  been  here  long  enough*"  This 
is  the  kind  of  man  Curtis  was.   I  mean  he  could  have  soft- 
soaped  me  and  said  what  a  good  guy  you  are  and  we  can't  get 
along  without  you.  But  he  didn't  say  that.  He  said,  "I 
think  you  have  been  here  long  enough.   I  think  you  ought 
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DR.  CASE:         to  try  something  else."  So  I  said,  "I  think 
(Cont'd.) 

that  sort  of  finishes  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  have  something  else  in  mind  at  that 
time? 

DR.  CASE:         No,  but  I  knew  that  TVA  people  who  have  had 
responsible  positions  were  in  demand  in  the  international 
field.  And  I  was  almost  sure  that  I  could  get  a  place  in 
the  United  Nations  and  it  turned  out  that  that  was  so. 
And  I  went  to  New  York  and  there  were  hardly  any  questions 
asked.  They  said,  "Well,  I  see  you  have  been  Assistant 
General  Manager  at  TVA.  What  do  you  want  to  do?"  It  was 
that  kind  of  thing.  They  had  jobs. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Before  you  left  TVA  let's  look  at  a  few  de- 
tails of  your  term  as  Assistant  General  Manager.  What 
were  your  duties  primarily  at  that  time? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  actually  my  duties  were  much  the  same  as 
they  had  been  before  I  was  Assistant  General  Manager.   I  had 
moved  my  office  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  same  area  as  the 
General  Manager  and  there  was  another  Assistant  General 
Manager,  whom  I  had  previously  recommended  for  important 
jobs  in  Personnel.  So  he  was  the  other  Assistant  General 
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DR.  CASE:         Manager  and  he  was  on  the  Budget,  which  involv- 

(Cont'd.) 

ed  him  in  Morgan  matters.  But  the  general  management  func- 
tions which  I  performed,  were  those  which  I  have  described 
as  having  performed  as  Director  of  Personnel  in  the  area  of 
organization  and  management  studies  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  did  not  involve  decision  making  on  program  questions  or 
even  making  recommendations  on  program  questions. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  month,  what  year  were  you  appointed  Assis- 
tant General  Manager? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  that  was  January,  I  think,  of  '56.  So  I 
actually  carried  that  title  only  about  eight  months  or  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      During  your  latter  years  in  TVA  there  was  a 

major  change.  That  was  the  service  of  the  TVA  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration  for  the  first  time  and  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  Republican  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
Chairman.  What  changes  did  you  notice  in  TVA  at  that  time? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  there  weren't  really  any  major  changes. 

The  reason  there  weren't  many  major  changes  is  a  very  simple 
question  of  arithmetic  as  I  suppose  you  know.  There  were 
three  members  of  the  board  and  the  new  appointee  had  one  vote. 
And  on  a  number  of  major  questions,  I  am  sure,  which  I  wasn't 
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DR.  CASE:         involved  in  any  way,  I  wouldn't  even  be  prepared 
(Cont'd.) 

to  say  what  they  were,  the  new  Republican  member,  who  happened 

to  be  Chairman,  was  out  voted.  There  were  no  changes  in 
personnel  whatever.  General  Vogel  brought  in  his  own  secre- 
tary.  No  he  didn't.   He  took  a  secretary  that  I  recommended. 
He  was  thinking  about  bringing  in  his  own  secretary  but  the 
girl  we  recommended  was  very  good.   She  had  been  Gordon 
Clapp's  secretary  and  he  kept  her.  But  she  was  unhappy  be- 
cause she  was  a  Clapp  woman  and  General  Vogel,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  not  a  Clapp  man.   So  eventually  we  placed  her 
elsewhere  in  the  organization  and  I  recommended  another  girl 
from  the  Finance  Department  and  he  was  delighted  with  her.   So 
there  was  not  a  single  personnel  change  except  for  the  person 
of  the  Chairman  himself.  There  was  not  a  single  change  in 
personnel  policy. 

The  General  had  not  been  accustomes  to  a  govern- 
ment organization  dealing  with  labor  the  way  we  did  and  it 
took  him  a  while  to  get  use  to  this.  He  was  approached,  not 
surprisingly,  by  the  general  contractors  in  Knoxville,  who 
said  that  the  TVA  was  pushing  up  construction  rates  improp- 
erly, and  unduly,  etc.   And  he  discussed  this  with  me.   I 
tried  to  show  him  that  we  were't.   And  anyway  we  continued 
to  negotiate  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
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DR.  CASE:         We  always  made  our  recommendations  to  the  Board 

(Cont'd.) 

after  the  completion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  board  would  approve  them.  And  they  did.  General 
Vogel  announced  an  "open  door"  policy  when  he  came  in.   I 
think  he  was  probably  used  to  the  idea  that  any  employee 
could  get  in  to  see  the  top  man  any  time.  Now,  this  policy 
we  had  never  followed.  Mr.  Clapp  would  say  to  a  person,  an 
employee,  who  was  aggrieved  and  wanted  to  see  him,  has  he 
followed  the  channels.  No.  Well  follow  them.  Nice  to  see 
you.  The  General  said  he  would  talk  to  the  aggrieved  employee, 
He  would  discuss  his  problems. 

Well,  this  was  from  a  man  coming  into  an  organi- 
zation which  he  knew  was  not  entirely  sympathetic  to  him  and 
he  didn't  really  know  much  about  the  organization.  He  had 
been  led  to  believe  by  unfriendly  people  in  Washington,  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  this  organization.  You 
can  see  why  he  would  want  to  try  to  find  out  by  whatever 
method  he  could.  And  he  knew  it  was  a  pretty  tight  organi- 
zation, a  very  tight  organization.  So  I  think  one  can  un- 
derstand his  approach  to  this  question  of  employees  that 
wanted  to  complain  to  him.  Quite  a  few  did.  Quite  a  few 
came  into  his  office.  My  office  was  directly  under  his.  He 
always  called  me  in.   I  always  explained  the  man  had  not 
followed  the  procedures.  We  had  procedures  for  dealing  with 
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DR.  CASE:         every  conceivable  kind  of  a  question  to  come  up 
(Cont'd.) 

and  this  was  what  he  should  do.  And  I  think  gradually,  I  am 

sure  gradually,  the  record  is  clear  on  that,  that  gradually 
the  General  developed  confidence  in  the  personnel  system. 
And  we  didn't  have  any  major  arguments  or  dissents  on  the 
way  we  were  handling  things.  I  finally  said,  one  day,  "Gen- 
eral, why  don't  you  put  a  little  trap  door  in  your  office  here 
and  when  these  people  come  in,  shake  hands  with  them,  and  pass 
the  time  of  day,  and  pull  the  trap  door  and  they  land  in  my 
office  and  I  will  take  care  of  them."  Well,  I  got  so  I  could 
say  that  sort  of  thing  to  him  but  it  took  a  little  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  consider  it  rather  unusual  that  a  person 
familiar  with  military  organization  procedure  would  bypass 
channels? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  that  doesn't  sound  exactly  normal  does  it. 
I  think  he,  as  I  said,  had  special  reasons  why  he  wanted  to 
see  what  people  were  saying  in  the  organization.  And  for  him 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  disgruntled  government  employees,  which 
any  organization  has  some  obviously,  might  have  been,  in  his 
mind,  to  cut  his  own  throat  and  not  find  out  anything  because 
the  top  management  around  him  is  just  too  dog-gone  tight.  And 
they  are  not  going  to  point  out  faults  in  the  organization  to 
him.  So  although  it  was  probably  quite  unmilitary  as  a  matter 
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DR.  CASE:         of  fact,  I  think,  he  wanted  to  do  it  that  way. 
(Cont'd.) 

But  he  did  develop  this  confidence  in  the  organization  which, 

in  the  course  of  time,  I  think  was  quite  complete. 


Well,  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  worked  with 
General  Vogel  consider  ourselves  good  friends.  We  differed 
on  some  major  things  but  we  learned  to  live  together  quite 
well.  Some  of  the  people  around  the  President  had  apparent- 
ly not  read  the  TVA  Act  very  well  because  they  were  apparent- 
ly under  the  impression  that  the  Chairman  ran  the  organiza- 
tion. This  just  wasn't  the  case.  And  legally  it  didn't  work 
that  way.   I  think  that  some  of  the  people  up  in  Washington 
didn't  know  this,  didn't  understand  this.  They  were  very 
surprised  and  they  made  it  pretty  hard  on  General  Vogel,  I 
think,  when  he  came  up  there.  And  he  said,  "well,  you  can't 
do  that."  "Why,  what  are  you  doing  down  there?"  "Look,  this 
is  a  board." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      I  believe  the  President  had  made  a  couple  of 

statements,  perhaps  more,  critical  of  TVA.  (Some  of  them  are 
recorded  in  Emmett  Hughes'  book,  Ordeal  of  Power.)  Was  there 
much  apprehension  among  TVA  personnel  as  to  what  the  future  of 
the  Authority  would  be  at  that  time? 
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DR.  CASE:         Well,  we  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  apprehen- 
sion for  twenty  years  and  there  were  always  people  who  were 
going  to  undercut  us  one  way  or  another.  We  were  used  to  it. 
Now,  you  may  get  a  dozen  different  opinions  on  this,  but  I 
would  say  that  there  was  not  a  lot  of  apprehension.  But  part 
of  this  was  the  fact  that  Harry  Curtis  and  Bill  Paty  were  in 
there  and  this  made  a  difference  and  they  knew  it.  They  un- 
derstand those  things.  But  I  don't  think  there  was  a  lot  of 
change. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      It  has  been  believed  that  President  Eisenhower 

himself  was  not  as  much  against  TVA  as  some  of  his  staff  mem- 
bers.  In  fact  that  he  may  have  not  had  a  very  full  knowledge 
of  it.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  feelings  of  any 
particular  presidential  staff  members  toward  TVA? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  we  were  quite  sure  that  the  Budget  Director 
was  against  us,  Hughes,  I  think  his  name  was.  And  Sherman 
Adams  was  against  us.  We  thought  that  and  I  think  we  were 
right.  Yes.  We  didn't  think  that  Eisenhower  was  necessarily 
against  us.  We  didn't  think  he  knew  a  lot  about  the  TVA  or 
maybe  cared  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  But  that  was  not 
the  subject  of  conversation  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors? 
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DR.  CASE:         Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      In  '54? 

DR.  CASE:         I  attended  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  from 
the  time  I  became  Director  of  Personnel,  always.  All  the  heads 
of  departments  attended  board  meetings,  although  they  did  have 
occasional  executive  meetings.  But  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  were  attended  by  the  heads  of  all  departments  and  the 
Assistant  General  Manager,  the  General  Manager,  and  the  Chief 
Budget  Officer,  General  Counsel,  of  course. 

The  question  of  the  role  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
institution  is  an  important  one.   I  think  you  can  get  that 
from  somebody  else,  maybe  the  lawyers.  But  it  is  an  interest- 
ing and  a  significant  fact  which  I  can't  tell  you  the  story  of 
or  the  early  history  of.  The  lawyers,  unlike  some  lawyers, 
took  a  constructive  approach  to  the  program  as  everybody  else 
did.  They  did  not  try  to  find  out  ways  how  you  couldn't  do 
things  and  why  you  couldn't  do  things.  They  tried  to  find  out 
ways  that  you  could.  And  then,  of  course,  the  quality  of  the 
legal  staff  was  amazing,  an  extraordinary  bunch  of  lawyers  and 
very  broad  minded,  although  there  were  so  many  areas  where 
lawyers  could  have  meddled  in  personnel  administration  but 
they  didn't.  One  reason  that  they  didn't  was  because  Mr. 
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DR.  CASE:         Clapp  wouldn't  let  them,  but  they  didn't  want  to 
(Cont'd.) 

interfere  anyway. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:      Are  you  familiar  with  the  details  in  the  matter 
of  the  dismissal  of  Joseph  Swidler  by  General  Vogel? 

DR.  CASE:         No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  that  at  the  time  you  were  still  there? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes.  No,  I  don't  know  much  on  that  matter  at  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Were  you  present  at  the  first  meeting  that  Gen- 
eral Vogel  attended,  a  Saturday  morning  meeting  I  believe,  in 
perhaps  September,  1954? 

DR.  CASE:         No.  No,  I  wasn't  in  attendance  at  any  board 
meeting  on  any  Saturday.   I  can  say  that  with  confidence. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  in   '56  that  you  left  TVA  wasn't  it? 

DR.  CASE:         Yes.   I  left  in  September  of  '56  and  went  straight 
to  Brazil  with  the  U.N. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:      Was  there  feeling  by  that  time  in  TVA  that  its 
future  was  safe  under  a  Republican  administration? 

DR.  CASE:  I  think  that  would  be  putting  it  a  little  bit 
strong.  I  don't  know  how  many  people  really  thought  a  lot 
about  it.  I  think  if  anybody  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  we're  safe  under  a  Republican  administration,  he  might 
have  been  over  optimistic.   I  don't  know.   It  would  depend. 

I  think  we  got  the  maximum  mileage  out  of  our 
friends  in  the  Congress,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  consider- 
able force  and  influence  like  Hill  and  Sparkman,  and  Ke- 
fauver.  They  was  mostly  Southerners,  though,  not  all. 
And  one  must  give  a  very  great  deal  of  credit  to  Margue- 
rite Owen  on  that.  She  is  a  marvelous  woman.  She  really 
got,  well  to  repeat,  the  maximum  mileage  possible  out  of 
our  relationship  with  Congress  mainly  by  telling  the  truth 
and  being  frank  and  straight  forward  and  giving  them  what 
they  wanted.  Giving  them  the  facts  and  standing  up  for  the 
few  fundamental  principles  that  had  been  essential  to  the 
success  of  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      You  had  very  favorable  press  relations,  too.   I 
am  sure  that  was  a  help. 
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DR.  CASE:         Yes.  Yes,  that  is  true.  We  had  that.   I  wanted 
to  mention,  in  case  someone  is  listening  to  this  record  and 
doesn't  have  his  bibliography,  that  most  of  my  ideas  about 
personnel  administration  are  in  this  little  book,  Personnel 
Policy  In  A  Public  Agency,  particularly  the  first  and  the 
last  chapters.  There  is  also  a  brief  foreword  by  Gordon 
Clapp  in  here. 

The  other  thing  that  I  have  written  which,  I 
think,  is  useful  is  this  little  piece  that  I  wrote  after 
Gordon  Clapp' s  death.   It  is  in  the  Public  Administration 
Review,  June  1964,  called,  "Grodon  R.  Clapp;  The  Role  of 
Faith,  Purposes,  and  People  in  Administration."  I  tried 
there  to  distill  what  I  thought — think — were  Clapp' s  main 
ideas  about  administration.   I  think  Gordon  Clapp  would 
have  approved  of  this  little  statement  if  he  had  had  a 
chance  to  read  it.   I  have  quoted  a  couple  of  things  from 
his  writings.   I  would  like,  particularly,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  one  little  paragraph  which  has  as  awful  lot 
of  meat  in  it.  And  this  is  from  something  he  wrote,  al- 
though I  don't  seem  to  have  footnotes  on  it  as  to  what 
it  was.  This  is  quote:  The  message  is  this,  "A  high 
level  of  performance  in  the  public  service  requires  an 
administrative  environment  where  courage,  honesty,  and 
dignity  are  assumed  to  be  the  common  rule.  And  where  a 
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DR.  CASE:         tough  and  persistent  faith  in  one's  fellow  men 
(Cont'd.) 

will  survive  the  consequences  of  mistakes,  disputes,  and 

even  the  perfidies  of  the  occasional  renegade  or  the  cheap 

tasteless  character." 


Well,  we  had  a  few  of  those  but,  I  think,  what 
Clapp  said  there  is  absolutely  true.  A  dynamic  organization 
can  live  with  a  few  cheap  tasteless  characters  and  an  occa- 
sional renegade. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      In  connection  with  that,  may  I  ask  you,  while  we 
can  get  this  on  the  record,  about  what  people  you  believe  were 
most  affective  in  the  administration  of  TVA,  the  time  you  were 
there. 

DR.  CASE:         While  I  was  there.  Well,  the  board  of  course 
speaks  for  itself.  Arthur  Morgan  had  left  before  I  got 
there.   So  had  Lilienthal.  No,  I  am  sorry.  He  had  not  left 
but  he  left  soon  after.  Before  I  ever  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  board  Arthur  Morgan  had  left.  But  all  three  of  those  men 
were  great  men — Arthur  Morgan,  Harcourt  Morgan  and  David 
Lilienthal. 
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DR.  CASE:         We  in  personnel  and  in  the  organization  generally 
(Cont'd.) 

had  very  little  contact  with  the  Board,  virtually  none.  Clapp 

was  to  us  the  key  man.  Clapp  himself  relied  very  greatly  on 
his  right-hand  man,  Arthur  Jandey.  He  was  a  man  of  stimu- 
lating mind,  very  thoughtful  and  provocative  ...  an  origi- 
nal thinker. 

I  had  no  contact  with  Fly  or  Fitts  or  any  of  the 
other  lawyers  in  those  days  although  the  strength  of  those 
men,  of  course,  was  crucial  in  the  survival  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

In  engineering,  the  place  was  loaded  with  top- 
notch  people.  Theodore  Parker,  and  Sherman  Woodward,  and  a 
host  of  others.  And  the  man  on  construction,  Lee  Warren, 
Fred  Schlemner,  Clarence  Blee,  all  distinguished  construction 
engineers. 

Doctor  Eugene  Bishop,  the  Director  of  Health  and 
Safety,  was  a  powerhouse.  John  Ferris.  Willis  Baker  in  For- 
estry. McAmis  in  Agriculture  Relations.  Arthur  Miller,  the 
very  distinguished  head  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department 
who  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  Charles  H.  Young.  Then 
there  was  Wessenauer  in  Power,  of  course.  And  before  him 
Krug.   It  is  hard  really  to  say  that  this  man  or  that  man  or 
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DR.  CASE:         the  other  man  was  a  key  figure.  There  were  so 
(Cont'd.) 

many  equals.  But  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  below  the  board 

Gordon  Clapp  was  primus  inter  pares.  He  was  one  of  the  genius- 
es, maybe  the  genius,  of  the  organization  and  I  have  tried  to 
say  why  in  this  little  article  that  I  just  mentioned. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      What  parts  of  your  career  with  TVA  gave  you  most 
feeling  of  accomplishment? 

DR.  CASE:         Well,  I  suppose  that  the  place  where  I  made  the 
most  individual  contribution  was  in  the  development  of  the 
relationship  with  the  white  collar  employees.  This  really 
developed  during  the  time  I  was  in  office.  The  trades  and 
labor  policies  and  relationships  were  firmly  established  be- 
fore I  came  in  so  I  can't  claim  anything  of  an  original  na- 
ture there.   I  think  I  was  a  successful  carrier  of  the  poli- 
cies which  had  been  established  over  a  period,  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  And  it  was  exciting,  it  was  work,  it  was 
challenging,  it  was  sometimes  fun.  These  sessions  are  the 
things  you  can't  forget.  No  matter  if  you  tried  you  couldn't 
forget  them.  But  as  I  say  I  was  there  merely  as  a  man  carry- 
ing out  policies  that  were  well  established  and  firmly  backed 
by  the  board.   It  is  true  that  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  Pa- 
ducah  at  the  Shawnee  steam  plant  during  the  Korean  War  period. 
But,  I  think,  that  the  fact  that  we  got  through  them  merely 
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DR.  CASE:         indicated  that  it  was  a  solid  relationship  that 
(Cont'd.) 

had  been  established. 


I  did  something  for  classifications  that  needed 
to  be  done  and  it  helped  to  make  possible  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  personnel  administration  which  we  did  achieve  pretty 
much  in  time.  Those  are  the  things  that  stand  out  in  my  mind, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:      Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Case. 
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